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Nickelodeon 
Days 


Forty years ago the only moving pictures to be see 
were those shown in queer looking boxes like the one 
in the picture at the left. They were called Kinetoscope 
By dropping a penny in the slot of one of these m 
chines, a person could see a show which lasted for abc 
a minute. These Kinetoscopes were invented by Thom 
Edison. Edison also invented the first motion pictv 
camera. People came to see these new-fangled "movie 
out of curiosity. But for real entertainment they & 
pended on stage plays and “real” actors. Little did pe: 
ple dream that these crude Kinetoscopes were to leaj 
in a very few years, to movies on a big screen whig 


: hundreds of people could see at the same time. 
Museum of Mode Art Film Library 


With the invention of the projector which threw the 

pictures up on a screen, movie “shows” sprang up every- 

where. Some of them were in travelling show tents, like 

the one in the picture on the right. Others were in up- ; 

stairs lodge rooms, store rooms and old opera houses. I 
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They were called “nickelodeons,” because the price of 


a 
admission was only 5 cents. e .~ be ae FE rr TR IC THEAT RPE 
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Modern Art Film 


N THE beginning, moving pictures were only 50 feet 

long, and they made no attempt to tell a story. Then, 
in 1903, the Edison studio made the first long picture, 
called "The Great Train Robbery." (See page !1.) This 
was such a success that more long films were made. Soon 
the movie public began to ask for certain actors again 
and again. This brought the "star system" of featuring 
certain players, which is still being used today. Mary 
Pickford was the first screen ‘star,’ and became known 
as “America's Sweetheart.” She played for 30 years. In 
the picture above she is shown in a scene from “The 
New York Hat" (1912). Another of the first movie stars 
was Charlie Chaplin. You see him at the right in one of 
his early comedies “Between Showers” (1914). Holding 
the other end of his umbrella is Ford Sterling. The be- 
whiskered cop in the background is Chester Conklin, who 
still plays with Chaplin. No one seems to remember the 
name of the plump dy. N heplin makes a picture 
only once every three or four years. His latest picture, 
“Modern Times.” appeared in 1935 lt was Chaplin's 
first use of sound, which others started using in 1927. 





LIGHTS! CAMERA! 
We Visit a Studio to See a Movie Produced 


LL is suspense on the motion 
A picture lot. The officers of the 

cempany have been meeting 
for hours. Will they decide to screen 
Day of Days?* Finally they come out 
of the meeting. In the center of the 
group is one man—the producer. All 
the others shake his hand. As they 
leave they call out to him “Good 
luck! Make it a honey'”’ Day of Days 
is on its way. 

The producer rushes off to his of- 
fice and goes into action. Messenger 
boys, telephone girls, and secretaries 
carry out his orders. 

“Get me the New York advertising 
office. [He must tell them the de- 
cision and some of the plans for a 
national advertising campaign.]... 
Have Jake come over from the pub- 
licity office. "Phone the New York 
office .. . Tell the Research Depart- 
ment to start digging up facts on cus- 
toms in Greece 500 B. C. .. . Ob yes, 
and in Persia, too.” 

And so on through the busy day, 
the producer considers plan after 
plan, and makes one decision after 
another. He sends into action the 
members of 50 or 60 separate depart- 
ments to prepare for the new produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the Typing Department 
makes copies of the corrected script, 
provided by the Story Department. 
These copies are sent to every other 
department. The script includes the 
background of the story, the action, 
the dialogue, the characters, and any 
special features of the movie. What 
is needed now is a man to make the 
story live—the director. 


Many Heads Needed 


Like an able general, the producer 
marshals his forces. He decides how 
much money is to be spent, and how 
long it will take to finish the picture. 
He knows what men he wants to 
work out his plans. He goes after 
them. Director, assistant director, 
photographer, and business manager 
are chosen. And each one must have 
assistants. 

Now new groups of men enter into 
the production. The art director su- 
pervises artists and model makers in 
their work of making sketches and 

* This is not the title of a real picture. We 


use the title just for the purpose of this 
article.—Editor. 


The set designer makes sketches of the important scenes. These help the director 
in deciding where to center the action, and where to place background players, 
lights and camera. The sketch shown here is of a scene in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


plans for all the important scenes. 
They use the information given them 
by the Research Department. From 
these models, the Mechanical De- 
partment begins the actual building 
of the backgrounds, or sets, as they 
are called. The art director also su- 
pervises the work of the Mechanical 
Department (electricians, carpen- 
ters, etc.). 

For all backgrounds that cannot be 
built on the studio lot, the location 
man and the assistant director are 
held responsible. Hundreds of loca- 
tions are listed. Of course, they have 
to be fixed up a bit with trees, shrubs, 
villages, and animals, according to 
the advice given by the Research De- 
partment. Almost any morning one 
may see caravans of trucks and buses 
loaded with cameras, lights, sound 
equipment, and actors on their way 
out of Hollywood. They are going to 
various locations of mountain, sea, or 
desert scenes. Along with them go 
the tents for dressing rooms, and 
private trailers for the stars. 

If the background is too well- 
known, or too hard to make believ- 
able, a camera crew is sent to take 
pictures of the actual place. These 


background pictures are then used in 
process shots. (See “rear projection”’ 
on page 13.) 

The work of building backgrounds 
on the movie lot goes ahead, chiefly 
at night. The various crews of car- 
penters, painters, paper-hangers and 
plasterers work with skilled fingers 
and true teamwork. They make in 
complete detail whatever is needed 
—a temple, palace, ship, or tomb. 


Players Chosen 

Meanwhile, the producer and di- 
rector have chosen the star and fea- 
tured players. Usually each one has 
to have a film test for his part. He has 
to put on suitable costume and make- 
up, and walk or pose before both 
motion picture and still photogra- 
phers. Sometimes, also, a voice test 
is made, especially for dialect parts. 
The job of choosing the less impor- 
tant actors and background players 
(“extras”) is left to the assistant di- 
rector and the casting director. They 
may choose each person themselves 
or turn over the problem of extras 
and stand-ins to an organization in 
Hollywood called the Central Cast- 
ing Bureau. 
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During all the time of the produc- 
tion, the Research Department never 
stops. It gathers information and pic- 
tures about houses, furniture, deco- 
rations, costumes, and manners in 
all their details. It passes these along 
to any department that asks for them, 
including the Publicity Department. 

The Costume Department, too, is a 
whirl of activity. The head designer 
has turned in his sketches of cos- 
tumes. With each sketch go a series 
of notes referring to the settings, ac- 
tions, and characters mentioned in 
the script. Flying fingers of millin- 
ers (hat-makers) and seamstresses 
(dressmakers) turn these pictured 
costumes into real ones. 

Not all the costumes are made es- 
pecially for the one picture. Uniforms 
and other clothing used in earlier 
pictures are taken out of storage to 
be used again. Still other costumes 
are rented from costume companies. 


Planning Make-up 


Make-up must be planned ahead of 
time. Our story, Day of Days, deals 


with the ancient past. Therefore, 
careful experiments have to be made 
with wigs and headdresses. Often a 
sculptor makes head models from 
clay of the leading characters. On 
these the hairdresser practices. The 
make-up artist plans what sort of 
grease paint he will use to bring out 
just the right coloring under the 
lights. The make-up artist can do 
wonderful things to change an actor’s 
appearance. He can make the actor 
seem young or old, fresh or tired, 
pleased or angry. 

Are they never to begin the pic- 
ture-making? Surely they are ready 
now. No, not yet. But everything is 
being rushed. The assistant producer 
has the Property Department on the 
run. This department has storerooms 
filled with almost everything imagi- 
nable. It is the job of the property- 
man to see that all “props” are on the 
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In the picture “The Hurricane,” the wrecked island looks like a forlorn and 
desolate place—with only Terangi and his lady love in sight. But if you could have 
peeked when they were taking the picture, you would have seen quite a crowd of 
directors, technicians and helpers. And during the hurricane, you would have 
seen wind machines, like the one below, whipping the air into a fury. 





set when a scene is ready to be filmed. 
He is now busy gathering a thousand 
small articles to be used—shoe- 
strings, a rare bird, a snake, jewelry, 
chariots, belts, weapons, and a thou- 
sand and one other things. 

On the set, the electricians and the 
painters are stepping all over each 
other as each tries to finish his share 
of work. When the painters and elec- 
tricians have finished, the set- 


dresser rushes in and takes charge. 
With the director’s chart in hand, he 
carefully places the furniture. This 
has been gathered from the studio 
storerooms, from stores and shops, 
from junk yards, and from homes. 
He hangs the draperies, lays rugs, 
adds pictures, lamps, vases, and 
other decorations. 


Ready to Shoot 


Finally the day comes when the 
director calls for the actual filming 
to begin. The assistant director works 
out a schedule for either a rainy or 
a bright day. He leaves word for each 
player to appear at a certain time. 
He also sends notices to stage crews, 
cameramen, make-up men, hair- 
dressers and all the rest of the 56 de- 
partments that have something to do 
with making the picture. One-third 
of the work is now done. 

At the scheduled time they all 
appear, ready for work. Probably 
everyone has already been making 
final preparations of some kind for 
two or three hours before. Now the 
director takes charge. To help him 
he has a crew of men ready to make 
last-minute changes in sets or prop- 
erties. Besides the director are the 
assistant director and the script girl. 
The script girl, on each page of the 
script, makes notes of every detail of 
costuming and arrangement of scen- 
ery in case some of it has to be re- 
peated later. 

Most of the actors have their scripts 
with them. They already know the 
plot of the story. The director an- 
nounces what scene is to be made im- 
mediateéy, and where it comes in the 
story. It may be the last or first or 
middle. Directors have found it im- 
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possible to start at the beginning 
and go right through to the end. A 
short rehearsal is held of both words 
and action, and then the actual pic- 
ture making is ready to start. 

Let’s watch production. By very 
special permission, we are to be ad- 
mitted on the sound stage. We enter 
a huge outside gate, then go through 
an equally large inside entrance. 
This is closed by thick and heavily 
padded doors. We must be very quiet. 
Stop a minute. It’s all right. The red 
light is not on now. This means that 
the scene is not yet being taken. We 
may talk. 

Electricians are hauling huge sun- 
spots (very bright spotlights) into 
place. Baby spots and overhead spots 
are being centered on the players. 
Black shades are adjusted to cut off 
the glare of the lights on the cameras. 
Camera men wheel their cameras 
into place. These are enclosed in 
heavy, sound-proof cases, called 
blimps. The assistants set up the 
cameras as the director orders. Each 
lens is polished and made ready to 
be used at a minute’s notice. One man 
scales a ladder to get an overhead 
shot. Another has his camera on a 
traveling platform or dolly, and 
rolls it backward to get a long shot. 
Still another moves here and there 
with a “still” camera ready to take 
pictures for publicity purposes. You 
see such stills in Junior Scholastic 
all the time. 

The assistant sound man adjusts 


a . . » | 





On the set, the director has a special 
chair, reserved for his exclusive use. 
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the microphone (the “mike’”’). It is ~ 


attached to the end of a long arm or 
boom, that can be swung in various 
directions. Standing in front of it, 
the assistant sound man counts, “One, 
two, three, four.” Testing. Back 
comes an answering voice, “Okay.” 
The second speaker is the head sound 
man. He sits far up in a corner of the 
building in a glass cage. He is in 
charge of the sound recording ma- 
chine. An electric cable connects the 
mike on the floor with the head sound 
man’s cage. 

“Lights! Camera!” calls the direc- 
tor. The scene is rehearsed again 
while final adjustments are made for 
both the camera and the microphone. 

Now the director calls, “We'll take 
it!” More lights appear. The players 
get last minute touching up of cos- 
tume and make-up. The assistant 
cameraman shuts the door of the 
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The film editor decides just what and 
how much of each scene shall be shown. 


blimp. Another cameraman switches 
on the motor which turns the film in 
his camera. The sound man in the 
glass booth turns on the motor of his 
sound recording machine. Then a 
green light appears. This shows that 
the camera motor and the sound mo- 
tor are synchronized (running to- 
gether). A red light flashes at the 
entrance to show that a scene is about 
to be taken. 


Quiet, Please! Quiet, Everybody 


The assistant director calls out, 
“Quiet, please! Quiet, everybody! This 
is a take.” At last, it is up to the players. 
They go through their scene, which is 
probably not more than a minute in 
length. 

“Cut,” calls the director. The first 
of the 400 possible scenes has been 
tried. Suggested corrections are made, 
and the scene is shot (taken) again. 
It is possible that this same thing may 
go on the whole day, before the direc- 
tor is satisfied. It is cheaper to repeat 
the scene now than to attempt to go 
back to it later. 

For this scene and most of the others, 






















































This is what a piece of finished film 
looks like. Note sound track at the left. 
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we note that more than one camera is 
being used. The complete picture de- 
mands different angles and different 
distances of the camera. Some are long 
shots that show action. Others are 
close-ups that show expression. One 
close-up may be taken of the two fea- 
ture actors together. Another may be 
taken of one actor alone. These differ- 
ent shots will be “cut into” each other : 
(put together) later. 

Now everybody on the set rests for 
a while. The actors study their scripts 
once more. Again comes the call to be- 
gin. The property man rushes in with 
some things found necessary at the 
last minute. The players’ make-up is 
touched up again. The technical crew 
prepares for the next scene. Again it 
is rehearsed, and taken over and over. 

At the end of the weary day, only six 
minutes of the actual picture have 
been taken. A month or two, or even 
three months are needed to make a ! 
complete feature picture. Pi 

At least a whole day is spent in tak- 
ing the singing of the choruses, the 
large groups that form the background 
characters. And while the orchestra 
often is present to play the music for iii 
the action, the music that will be used f 
finally is being made in separate rooms. yt 
This is added to the film later. Another cig 
third of the production is ended. 

Each day film from the camera and a 
film from the sound-recording machine 
are rushed to the laboratory. Here the , 
negative is developed. A second ma- 
chine makes a positive print from the 
developed negative 
























Turn to page 14 
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SABU, The Elephant Boy 


From the Story by Frances Flaherty 


Sabu is the charming Hindu boy 
who was chosen, almost by accident, to 
play the part of Toomai in the motion 
picture, “Elephant Boy.” Here, in the 
following story, Frances Flaherty 
(who is the wife of the director of the 
film), tells about Sabu’s interesting 
career as a film star. For the full story, 
and many beautiful photographs, see 
the book, “Sabu, The Elephant Boy,” 
by Frances Flaherty (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New Yori $1). 


ABU’S mother died when he 
S was very small, so his father, 

who was a mahout, that is, an 
elephant driver, taught his elephant 
to rock the child in his cradle. Later, 
Sabu played with the elephants of 
the other drivers while his father 
was working in the jungle. By being 
with the great beasts so much he got 
to know all about them, and had not 
the least fear of them 

Of course Sabu’s father was no or- 
dinary driver. He was a really great 
mahout, and Sabu intended to be as 
great as his father was. His father’s 
elephant was named Gudiati and she 
loved her master exceedingly, so 
much so that she became very lonely 
and cross when he died, and refused 
to obey anyone at all. Finally, she 
had to be sent away into the jungle 
to die. 

With no father, no mother, and no 
Gudiati, Sabu was left all alone. He 
went often to the river where the 
drivers bathed their animals, and sat 
there for hours, longing for the day 
when he could become a mahout 
with an elephant of his own. 

The king of the country, who was 
called the Maharajah, owned many 
elephants and kept them in a great 
stable where Sabu often went, to 
play with the sons of the mahouts, 
and to admire the animals, but he 
generally felt like an outcast. He had 
only two rupees a month to live on, 
so even if he saved carefully for a 
very long time he would never have 
enough to buy an elephant for him- 
self. Besides, he would have to go 
without food while he was saving. 
Sabu wondered, sometimes, if he 
were ever going to stop being a little 
boy ten years old and be old enough 
to become a mahout. 

In the Maharajah’s stable there 
was an elephant named Irawatha, 
the largest elephant in the south of 
India, and terribly strong. He had 
been caught some years before in the 
jungle by a very clever elephant man 
called the Jemidar. Sabu was a great 
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friend of this Jemidar, so he could 
play with Irawatha as much as he 
liked. 

Irawatha was very clever and 
quite different from any of the other 
elephants. Apparently, before he was 
captured, he had been banished from 
his herd because he had challenged 
the leader to fight and had lost, after 
which the rest of the herd did not 
want him. 

Now, of course, Irawatha was a 
very tame elephant and Sabu could 
teach him tricks, while they played 
together. He learned one trick no 
other elephant could do. Irawatha 
learned to lift Sabu with his trunk 
and swing him up in the air, over his 
head, and on to his back. This was a 
very special, secret stunt of theirs. 

One day Sabu was having his 
lunch with the other boys, talking 
and swapping food, because he al- 
ways liked a lot of bananas. He ate 
happily, talking with his mouth full, 
telling the boys that he intended to 
be as great a mahout as his father 
had been. 

“Bah,” said the other boys. “How 
can you ever be a great mahout? You 
haven’t even got an elephant.” 

“Just you wait,” said Sabu. “I'll 
show you I can manage an elephant 
as well as anyone.” 


From the film Elephant Boy (United Artists) 
lrawatha learned to lift Sabu . . . swing him up with his trunk . . . to his back. 


Just then the Jemidar came up to 
the boys. 

“Have you seen the white man who 
arrived yesterday?” 

“No,’ the boys answered, rather 
bored. White men were always com- 
ing to Mysore to visit the Maharajah. 

“Well, he’s going to make a long 
picture that moves, all about a little 
boy and an elephant. Here’s your 
chance, all of you.” 

A moving picture of a little boy? 
Perhaps of one of them! They all be- 
gan yelling and shouting at the tops 
of their voices, each quite sure he 
was the one who would be chosen. 
Sabu fell out of the group and went 
to visit Irawatha. 

“Oh, dear Irawatha,” he said to his 
friend, “if only the white man would 
choose us! But he won’t. I haven’t a 
father or mother to talk for me and, 
worst of all, I haven’t got an ele- 
phant.” 

Irawatha was as comforting as he 
could be. 

One day, as he was coming out of 
this house, Sabu saw a new white 
man and he stopped and stared. The 
funny thing was, the white man 
stared back at him. Then the white 
man crossed the road and said some- — 
thing Sabu could not understand, but 
another Indian told him the white 
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man was asking him if he would like 
to try to be a mahout in a moving pic- 
ture the white man was going to 
make. Sabu’s heart jumped: had he 
not secretly hoped he would be 
chosen? But even so, now that he had 
actually been asked, he could hardly 
believe his ears. 

Sabu wasn’t thé only little boy 
who had been discovered by the man 
who was going to make the picture. 
There were five others. They lived 
together in one tent, and played to- 
gether all day while the Borah Sahib 
—that means big white chief— 
watched them to see which was the 
strongest, and which was going to be 
the best actor. They had great fun 
playing games and wrestling, and 
they used to tease each other and 
play lots of practical jokes. One lit- 
tle boy named Sultan was very fun- 
ny. He and Sabu got on very well 
together, so, to amuse the others, 
Sabu would play on his little Indian 
musical instrument while Sultan 
sang funny songs, pretending first to 
be a Marahajah, and then a beggar, 
or fat or thin, or tall or short. He was 
so comical that when the Borah 
Sahib and his family watched, their 
sides would ache with laughter. 

It took the Borah Sahib a long 
time to decide which was _ best, 
though he soon noticed that Sabu 
was the leader in all the games. He 
told the other little boys what to do, 
and always climbed the trees fastest. 
If they were wrestling, he nearly al- 
ways won. One day, the Borah Sahib 
was getting ready to go off to a place 
called Karapur, to film some ele- 
phants swimming across a flooded 
river, when he noticed Sabu playing 
by himself. The Borah Sahib didn’t 
really know why he called to Sabu 
but he did, and he asked him if he 
would like te go along to Karapur. 

Of course Sabu went. 

They all got out of the car and 
walked over to the edge of the river. 
And there Sabu got a surprise. Ira- 
watha had gone to Karapur, too! 
This was an exciting day! The Borah 
Sahib asked each of the mahouts in 
turn if he would cross the river on 
Irawatha, but none of them would do 
it, because they were afraid of the 
river. Sabu saw that the Borah Sahib 
was beginning to worry, so he of- 
fered to go himself. The Borah Sahib 
was not sure whether Sabu should 
go or not, but Sabu was quite sure: 
he could do anything with Irawatha. 
Finally, the Borah Sahib was con- 
vinced and said he could go. 

Now, you may have wondered how 
the riders got up on their elephants. 
When you are at the zoo you have to 
go up steps to get on board for your 
ride, but the mahouts don’t use steps. 
They make the elephant sit down, 
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and then they climb on by holding to 
the tail, or they make the elephant 
hold up his front leg and then climb 
that way, first onto the foot, then to 
the knee, and by holding on to the 
elephant’s ear, they pull themselves 
at last onto his shoulder. 

Considering the special day, Sabu 
didn’t want to make Irawatha lie 
down or even raise his leg. The 
Borah Sahib was beginning to won- 
der if Sabu really could manage the 
elephant, as he had said, when sud- 
denly Irawatha picked up Sabu in 
his trunk and put him gently on his 
back. Everyone was too surprised by 
this trick to speak, and before they 
could, Irawatha set off, with Sabu 
perched on his broad back looking 
smaller than ever. 

Irawatha waded into the river, and 
was soon out of his depth. He swam 
as hard as he could but the river hur- 
ried them downstream. 

While Sabu was being swept away 
with Irawatha, the Borah Sahib and 
the others were getting pretty wor- 
ried. The Borah Sahib had not real- 
ized how terribly fast the river cur- 
rent was. He was already beginning 
to blame himself for being foolish 
enough to let the boy go, when he 
saw Sabu, far away in the distance, 
guiding Irawatha up the shore out of 
the river. He smiled so broadly when 
Sabu ran up to him safe and sound 





SABU 


a little later, you can imagine what 
Sabu’s first words were: 

“Will I do?” 

The Borah Sahib didn’t need to say 
anything, because his face was one 
big smile. Now it was Sabu’s turn to 
be happy. 

The Borah Sahib stayed at Kara- 
pur several days. Now that Sabu had 
definitely been chosen, he started to 
work with Irawatha. He loved Ira- 
watha, and Irawatha loved his new 
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little mahout, and they had a great 
deal of fun pretending to be different 
people than they were, because of 


the picture. Sabu’s name was 
changed to Toomai and Irawatha 
was named Kala Nag, but whatever 
Sabu called his friend, the elephant 
obeyed him. 

There was a scene they had to do 
for the film, of Toomai wakiag in the 
jungle with Kala Nag standing over 
him. Toomai was to take a piece of 
sugar cane out of the piece of cloth he 
wore around his middle—he carried 
it stuck in the folds of this cloth be- 
cause Indian boys don’t have pockets 
—and begin to eat it, while Kala Nag 
pushes his trunk forward to have a 
piece too. Toomai doesn’t give him 
any, and goes on eating it all himself, 
until he looks up into the trees and 
sees a lot of monkeys. He cuts off a 
piece of sugar cane and throws it to 
them, but while he is watching them 
squabble over it, Kala Nag steals the 
rest of the stalk and eats it up, before 
Toomai discovers the theft. Then 
Toomai shakes his fists, and calls 
Kala Nag names. 


The first time they acted this scene, 
Sabu thought it was nice. He liked 
Sugar cane, and Irawatha liked it 
too, and so did the monkeys. When 
they had done it three times, it still 
was nice; but when they had done 
it six times, it began to get boring. 
Sabu was quite sick of sugar cane. 
When they had done it seven, eight, 
nine, ten times, it was awful. Sugar 
cane was horrible stuff now. Irawa- 
tha was tired of it, too, and so were 
the monkeys. They kept running 
away and finding other things to 
amuse them, and Irawatha forgot to 
take the sugar cane, because he didn’t 
want it. But the poor monkeys, the 
forgetful Irawatha, and the sleepy 
Sabu, had to go on doing it again and 
again, until Sabu wondered whether 
Borah Sahib had gone musth, be- 
cause he was getting so worked up. 
“How many more times?” thought 
Sabu, “I shall be really sick soon.” 
But then someone called out “Fin- 
ish!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Sabu, kicking the 
rest of the sugar cane over the bank 
and into the river. “No more of that 
for a long time!” 

One day the Borah Sahib said to 
him: 

“Sabu, I’ve got a surprise for you. 
Would you like to come to England 
with me?” 

Sabu sat down with a big bump 
and said: “WHAT?” 

“Yes,” said the Borah Sahib, 
laughing. “We are packing up soon, 
and going off to England.” 

Sabu couldn’t say anything. He 

Turn to page 14 
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AVE you ever seen a “flip” 
if book? A pad of drawings that 
you flip with your thumb? 

Perhaps the “flip” book shows a 
man tipping his hat. If you look at 
the drawings separately, you will see 
that each one, after the first, shows 
the man’s hand a little nearer his hat. 
But when you flip the pad, the draw- 
ings seem to run together and make 
a moving pic’ 

A “flip” book is an animated draw- 
ing. An animated cartoon in the mov- 
ies works the same way, except that 
a projection machine performs the 
“flip” and transfers the pictures onto 
a screen. 

Anything an artist can draw on 
paper can become part of an animat- 


Mickeys. And they got a Mickey 
Mouse cartoon each month. Then up 
jumped Pluto the pup and Donald 
Duck—from the Walt Disney stu- 
dios. Other studios started making 
animated cartoon series. Today there 
are many popular cartoon characters 
—Popeye, Betty Boop, Porky. But 
none has proved so popular as 
Mickey Mouse. 

It costs about $50,000 to make an 
animated cartoon—a one - reeler. 
Two hundred people help. These are 
artists, writers, tracers, musicians, 
and photographers. If it takes 25 or 
30 drawings in a “flip” book to show 
a man tipping his hat, you can un- 
derstand why it takes thousands of 
drawings to make a Mickey Mouse 


Making An Animated Cartoon 
It Takes a Great Deal of Work to Make Donald Duck Move 


ed cartoon, That is the reason Mick- 
ey Mouse and other cartoon charac- 
ters can do impossible things. That 
is why Mickey can play a game of 
hop-scotch jumping on clouds. And 
Pluto can grow a tail longer than 
a fire hose. And Popeye’s spinach- 
made muscle can swell up to the size 
of a house. 

There had been a few animated 
cartoons before Mickey’s day. They 
were silent. Mickey happened along 
at just the time talking pictures were 
getting started. Mickey made his first 
movie-talkie appearance in Steam- 
boat Willie in 1927. He became a 
star overnight. People wanted more 
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short subject. 

Right now the Walt Disney stu- 
dios in Hollywood are busy putting 
the finishing touches on the first 
full-length animated cartoon, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. Its 
running time will be over one hour. 
Guess how many drawings were 
made for Snow White? 250,000! 

Let us see how a story becomes an 
animated cartoon. First, Walt Disney 
meets with his staff of story writers. 
They talk over ideas for stories, 
funny situations, and wisecracks 
which may be used. For Snow White 
the story had already been written by 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm in their 


The pictures on these two pages show 
the Walt Disney staff at work on the 
first full-length feature cartoon—"Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” which 
will soon be released. In the picture on 
the left, we see the chief animator (pen- 
cil in hand) in conference with the mu- 
sical director (to his left) and the picture 
director (sitting, with the script in front 
of him). The picture above shows one of 
the assistant animators making drawings. 


book of fairy tales. But the story staff 
had to decide whether to use the story 
as it was written, or to cut parts, and 
add other parts to it. (And we'll be 
willing to dance in a pair of red-hot 
iron shoes if the Seven Dwarfs don’t 


* make some wise cracks the Brothers 


Grimm never heard of! ) 

From the ideas of the staff the 
story is written. This is the script, 
which tells the complete story in 
words. Then a series of sketches, 
telling the story in pictures, is drawn 
by an artist. These sketches and the 
script are turned over to the picture 
director. 

The picture director calls in the 
music director and they decide what 
sort of music suits the picture. Often 
the music director composes the 
songs and tunes to be used. (The 
music director wrote eight songs for 
Snow White.) The two directors also 
make up a time chart showing the 
exact length of each scene. Every 
song must fit into its particular scene 
without running over into the next. 

Now hold your head on your shoul- 
ders, because things start working 
backwards. All the sound effects, 
music, and dialogue are recorded be- 
fore the drawings are made! There 
is a reason for this. Suppose No, 1 
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Dwarf, on meeting Snow White, says 
‘Hello.’ The animator must know 
exactly how long (how many frames 
of film) it will take to say “Hello.” 
Therefore, the sound recording is 
done first, so that the animators will 
make their drawings fill up just the 
desired amount of time (frames on 
the film). If the sound recording 
shows that it takes eight frames to 
say “Hello,” the artist then uses up 
eight frames to complete the lip and 
facial movements of the Dwarf as 
he says “Hello.” 

As soon as the story department 
writes the dialogue (the words 
spoken by the characters), the studio 
starts casting for a voice which suits 
each character. When the dialogue 
and the sound effects have been re- 
corded on the sound track, a chart, 
or blue print, of the sound effects is 
made. This is what the animator 
uses to guide him in making his 
drawings. 

All the music is recorded, too, 
and at the exact tempo the direc- 
tors decided upon. This is very im- 
portant, because the actions of the 
characters are often in time with the 
music. 

Now the artists; or animators as 
they are sometimes called, go to 
work. Each artist is assigned certain 
scenes of the picture. The picture di- 
rector tells the artist the nature of 
the scene, the action which takes 
place, and the words to be spoken 
during the scene. The music direc- 
tor explains the type and tempo of 
the music to be used. Thuis, the ani- 
mator becomes the director and the 
actor of his scenes. He must know 
how to draw, of course. But he must 
also be able to imagine the action of 
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ABOVE: One of the girl artists, who 
traces the animator's drawings onto 
celluloid and paints in the tracing, is 
here shown holding the celluloid of the 
Seven Dwarfs against a background. 
RIGHT: This is the camera which pho- 
tographs the painted celluloids - over 
their backgrounds. For each frame of 
film, there must be a photograph. In the 
5,000 feet of film necessary to show 
"Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs," 
80,000 photographs had to be taken. 
5,000 feet of film has 80,000 frames. 


the scene before he can put it on 
paper. 

The animator draws the most im- 
portant parts of action in each scene. 
For instance, if Mickey Mouse is to 
be shown hitting a golf ball, the ani- 
mator would draw the first sketch 
(Mickey holding the golf club), and 
the last (after the ball has been hit). 


He would then turn the drawing ove7 
to an assistant animator who would 
fill in with perhaps eight more 
sketches. These would snow Mickey 
swinging his club and the club hit- 
ting the ball. Now there would be 
ten drawings for the scene. The as- 
sistant animator would give all these 
drawings to another artist, called an 
in-betweener. The work of the in- 
betweener is to fill in between the 10 
sketches with whatever drawings 
are necessary to make the action look 
natural. Or unnatural, for you have 
probably noticed that animated car- 
toon characters do not always move 
or act like human beings. They 

Turn to page |4 


LEFT: One of the background artists at 
work painting backgrounds on heavy 
paper. All the characters are painted on 
transparent celluloid, so that when they 
are placed on top of the background, 
the characters and the background both 
show. This artist is holding a celluloid of 
Snow White, against a background. 


























Japan's Army Continues 
its Attack on China 


Nothing stops a newsreel camera- 
man, not even the war in China. If 
you've been to the movies lately, you’ve 
seen pictures taken in war-torn Shang- 
hai. Soon you will be seeing pictures 
of war-torn Nanking. 

What has been happening in the 
Chinese-Japanese war these past few 
weeks? Let's look at the map. The 
shaded parts show the areas of China 
already conquered by Japan. In the 
north, the Japanese army has advanced 
as far into China as the Yellow River. 
Japan has conquered the five North- 
Chinese provinces—Hopeh, Chahar, 
Shansi, Suiyuan and Shantung. Fur- 
ther south, Japan has captured and now 
occupies Shanghai, China’s interna- 
tional seaport. The Chinese army has 
retreated West, to defend Nanking, 
capital of China. Nanking is expected 
to fall to the Japanese any day now. 

Do these Japanese victories mean 
that this undeclared war in 


ing for a year or more, Japan would be 
licked. 

Last week most of the Chinese gov- 
ernment officials of China left the capi- 
tal city of Nanking. They left in a 
hurry, and took with them all the gov- 
ernment files of important documents. 
They moved west to Chungking, where 
China’s new government headquarters 
will be. With them went many of the 
people of Nanking. Piled high on 
wagons were babies, beds, pots, and 
pans. Walking beside the wagons were 
men, women, and children, carrying 
the rest of their belongings. They were 
on their way to seek safety—in the new 
capital Chungking, and also in the 
cities of Hankow and Changsha. 

General Chiang Kai-shek, his wife 
May-ling Soong (a graduate of Welles- 
ley College in the United States), and 
their army are staying behind to de- 
fend Nanking. 

While Japan has been having her 
own way in China, nine of the great 
nations of the world (including the 





China will soon come to an 
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United States) met in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to see what they could do to stop 
Japan. This meeting of the nations is 
called the Nine-Power Conference. A 
big, powerful nation is called a 
“power.” You will often see the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Japan referred 
to as “powers.” 

What happened when the nine 
powers met to see about stopping 
Japan’s war in China? 

Practically nothing. All the powers 
did was to pass a resolution condemn- 
ing Japan. The conference made no 
move to help China or stop Japan. The 
nations attending the conference (the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy, and several smaller coun- 
tries) did not want to do anything that 
might cause them to have to go to war 
against Japan. 

What has happened in those parts of 
China already captured by Japan—in 
Shanghai, for example? Shanghai is a 
city where Europeans and Americans 
live, as well as the Chinese themselves. 
The Europeans and Americans live in 
a section of Shanghai known as the 
International Settlement. 

While Shanghai was being bombed 
and attacked by the Japanese, many of 
its people left. Chinese packed up their 

belongings and headed west or 








end? To this question Japanese 
generals answer “Yes.” But 
General Chiang Kai-shek, dic- 
tator of China says “No, we 
have a long, hard fight ahead.” 

In less than five months of 
fighting, the well - equipped 
army of Japan has proved far 
superior to the badly-equipped 
Chinese army. The Chinese 
army has few airplanes, little 
ammunition, and not enough 
supplies to fight on equal terms 
against a modern army. 

Japan is also blocking many 
of the trade routes to China to 
prevent war materials from be- 
ing sent in. Already she has 
blocked all Chinese seaports ex- 
cept British-owned Hong Kong. 
(See map.) Japan has threat- 
ened to capture the French- 
owned island of Hainan south 
of China, if France continues to 
send supplies through French 
Indo-China. The northern roads 
to Russia through Outer Mon- 
golia have been made danger- 
ous or almost useless by Jap- 
anese victories in the north. 
Russia has sent some help to 
China by airplanes. Russia’s 
sympathies are all with China, 
and everybody is waiting to see 
just how far Russia will be will- 
ing to go to help China. 

In spite of the Japanese suc- 
cesses, the Chinese have not lost 
their courage. China’s strategy 
is to suck the Japanese army 
farther and farther into China. 
This would make Japan use an 
army of 300,000, and spend mil- 
lions of dollars each month on 
the war. Experts say that if 
China could keep up the fight- 
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south. Some Americans and 
Europeans took boats to the 
Philippine Islands or other 
places. But many people re- 
mained. Shanghai is a city of 
3,500,000, the seventh largest 
city in the world. The people 
who stayed wiil build up those 
parts of the city that were de- 
stroyed by Japanese bombs and 
shells. Then they will probably 
pick up their daily work just 
where they left it when the 
bombing of Shanghai began. 
Unless they actively oppose the 
Japanese authorities, the people 
of Shanghai will be allowed to 
go on working—-while the war 
rages in other places. 

The Japanese have taken con- 
trol of all forms of communica- 
tion in Shanghai, and also of 
collecting customs (money) for 
all goods brought into Shang- 
hai. The postal system, the tele- 
graph offices, the wireless and 
radio companies are all under 
the supervision of the Japanese. 
A Japanese official said that 
Chinese employees in all these 
offices will continue working as 
before, except that they will be 
supervised by Japanese instead 
of Chinese authorities. 

The United States, Great 
Britain and France have 
warned Japan that they are dis- 
seo pleased by any change in the 
Chinese customs service. These 
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Christian Science Monitor 
As you read the article on Japan's war_in China, use this 
map of China to locate the places mentioned. The shaded 
parts show territory that the Japanese army has already 
seized. From Shanghai, the Japenese move on to Nanking. 





three countries have agree- 
ments with China about the 
money collected by the customs 
office. A large part of this 
money is pledged by China to 
these three countries as part- 
payment of her debts to them. 
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Congress Enters Third 
Week of Special Session 


Congress ended the second week of 
its sjecial session with things just 
about where they were at the end of 
the first week., The work-week was 
shortened for Congressmen, because 
they took ‘off Thanksgiving and the 
three following days. 

Here’s how President Roosevelt's 
four-point program for the special ses- 
sion stood when Congress stopped for 
Thanksgiving— 

1. Crop control. The Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee and the House Agricul- 
ture Committee have both drawn up 
crop-control bills, and presented them 
to members of the Senate and House. 
These two bills are not exactly alike, 
but they are similar. Both are now 
ready to be discussed on the floor of 
Congress. 

2. Labor. This bill to protect workers 
from low wages and long hours was 
passed in the Senate last year. In order 
to become a law it has to be passed by 
the House also. Although it has been 
ready a long time, it has not come up 
for discussion on the floor of the House. 
To reach the floor quickly, most bills 
need a “rule” from the House Rules 
Committee. This is usually easy to get, 
especially for a bill which the President 
wants to have passed. But Southern 
members of the Kules Committee are 
joining with Republicans to refuse the 
necessary rule. They say that business- 
men in the South cannot afford to pay 
wages as high as those in the North. 

The bill may come to the floor of the 
House anyway. If enough Representa- 
tives will sign a petition to have the bill 
come to the floor, the Rules Committee 
will be overruled. 

3. Planning and 4. Reerganization. 
Nothing has been done about these two 
points on the President’s program. 

At the beginning of the third week 
of the special session, President Roose- 
velt sent Congress a message about 
housing. In it he advised changes in the 
Federal Housing Bill, passed last sum- 
mer. An important part of the New 
Deal’s program is building homes for 
people with low incomes. This is to be 
done by lending money to cities for 
public housebuilding, and to building 
companies for private housebuilding. 
The housing program was planned for 
two important reasons: to clear slums, 
and to help business. 


Fake “cowboys” Rob Train; 
Are Foiled by Passengers 


Train robberies aren’t what they 
used to be. The other day two men, 
dressed as cowboys, robbed a train 
crossing a New Mexico desert. Even 
though both had guns, they didn’t 
get away with it. Angry passengers 
beat them up, tied them to seats, and 
turned them over to police at the next 
town. 

Fifty years ago, things were differ- 
ent, at least, according to the movies. 
Then bandits, masked with black ban- 
dannas, would come galloping out of 
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the desert, guns blazing in both hands. 
They would force the train to stop, and 
then order the passengers to line up 
alongside the train. While the bandits 
helped themselves to money and jew- 
elry, strong men trembled and women 
fainted. Then the bandits would ride 
off with their loot, laughing, while the 
pale-faced passengers got back on their 
train. The first story ever told in mov- 
ing pictures was called The Great 
Train Robbery, and showed a scene 
very much like the one we have de- 
scribed. (See picture on this page.) 

Movie stories of train robberies did 
have some basis in facts. Fifty years 
ago there were many successful train 
robberies. Of course, they weren’t all 
as exciting as the movies would have 
us believe. Real robbers usually en- 
tered the train as passengers instead 
of riding up on horseback. 

This year’s bandits did their best to 
follow all the rules old-time bandits 









the bandits a thorough beating. During 
the fight, one of the robber’s guns wert 
off, and killed one of the switchmen. 


The two are now in a New Mexico 
jail. Neither is a real cowboy. In fact 
they told the sheriff that they had 
never been in the cow country until 
five or six weeks ago. By this time, 
they are probably sorry they ever 
came. 

Once again we see that crime does 
not pay. 


Crowd of Over 100,000 
Sees High School Game 


It took a high school football game 
to break all-time attendance records 
at Chicago. Last week’s game between 
Catholic and public high school league 
champions drew the largest crowd ever 
to see a football game in Chicago. The 
game was held at Soldier’s Field. Park 
officials placed the figure of attendance 


A scene from the first big movie drama—"The Great Train Robbery.” 
This film was made in 1903. It and many other famous old motion pictures have 
been preserved by the Museum of Modern Art Film Library in New York City. 


used to rob a train, but they weren’ 
at all successful. The two men boarded 
the train at El Paso, Texas, at about 
midnight. Going west out of E) Paso, 
the train passed a barren, desert 
stretch that lasts about 200 miles. Here 
the robbers thought there wouldn’t be 
much chance of interference from out- 
side. As the train reached the desert 
one man forced the conductor and 
brakeman to the front of the first coach 
at pistol-point. The other proceeded to 
take money and valuables from the 
150 passengers, and fired his gun sev- 
eral times to frighten them. 

After getting about $15 and six 
watches, the bandits ordered the brake- 
man to signal for a train stop. As the 
bandits passed down the aisle, a pas- 
senger tripped one of them, and the 
fight was on. Led by two switchmen 
who were off duty, the passengers gave 


at between 110,000 and 125,000. There 
were so many people there, they 
couldn’t count them all before the game 
was over. This was probably the big- 
gest crowd to see a high school game 
anywhere in the United States. 

The opposing teams were Austin 
(public high) and Leo (Catholic high). 
The final score was Austin 26, Leo 0. 
This was the third annual champion- 
ship contest in Chicago. Proceeds of 
$110,000 went to Chicago’s Own Christ- 
mas Benefit Fund. This amount tops 
all records of gate receipts at a high 
school game. 

Star of the day was Bill DeCorre- 
vont, Austin halfback. Though he was 
suffering from a charley horse, he 
scored three of his team’s four touch- 
downs and passed into the end zone 
for the other. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE MOVIES 


baby spot—A small spotlight. 

bank night—A night (usually once a 
week) when movie theaters offer cash 
prizes to people who buy tickets bear- 
ing lucky numbers. — 

blimp—The covering placed over a 
camera on the sound set to silence the 
noise the camera makes. 

block booking—The system of rent- 
ing films in groups (blocks) instead of 
one by one. Thus, the movie theater 
manager takes a block which contains 
good, bad, and indifferent pictures 
which the producer sends him. The 
manager has the privilege of rejecting 
10 percent of the pictures offered in 
the block. 

camera angle—Used generally to re- 
fer to the way the camera is tilted. 

close-up—aA near view which shows 
details. When people are shown in 
close-ups, usually only the head and 
shoulders appear. The nearness of the 
camera depends on the thing being 
photographed. For example, in making 
a close-up of a pen, the camera has to 
to be much nearer than in making a 
close-up of a person. 
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continuity—The way a story is told 
in the movies. The new way scenes and 
sequences are tied together to make a 
story. 

cut—Ending a scene by stopping the 
camera. 

diaphragm—aA device on the camera 
to control the amount of light admitted 
through the lens to the film. It can be 
opened to let in more light if the scene 
is not very well lighted, or it can be 
closed down to cut out some light if the 
scene is too brightly lighted. 

dissolve—Where one scene fades out 
and another fades in. This is done by 
running the camera backward for the 
length of the fade-out and then fading 
in the second scene on the same film. 
So the two scenes (fade-out and fade- 
in) take up the same amount of film as 
one alone before they were combined 
or dissolved. 

distributor-—A firm in the movie in- 
dustry that takes care of the booking 
of pictures among theaters. 

double billing—Showing two fea- 
ture pictures on one program for the 
one admission price. 

double system—tThe use of two films 
to make a sound movie. The picture is 
photographed on one film, and the 
sound is recorded on another. Then the 
two are put together and made into a 
single negative. 

editing—Arranging scenes and se- 
quences after the film has been taken 
and developed. The scenes do not 
always follow one another when the 
film is made. For example, all the 
scenes which show the same set are 
taken together, although they may not 
follow in the story. The editor puts 
each scene in its proper place. 

exhibitor—A company or person 
who presents movies to the public in 
a theater. The owner of your local 
theater is an exhibitor. 

fade-in, fade-out—The fade-in is 
made by gradually increasing the 
amount of light admitted to the film 
and the fade-out by decreasing the 
amount of light. A fade-out gradually 
becomes darker and finally disappears. 
A fade-in does the opposite. This can 
be done in a number of ways; stopping 
down the lens to cut out light for a 
fade-out, or by treating the film chem- 
ically after it is made, etc. 

filter—Tinted glass or gelatine which 
changes the way certain colors look on 
the film. For instance, if a yellow filter 
is used to photograph a blue sky, the 
blue comes out dark and the white 
clouds stand out plainly against it. 

footage—This term is used in two 
ways. It may mean the number of feet 
in a picture—a feature is 6,000 to 8,000 
feet, and a short is any picture under 
3,000 feet. Footage also means the num- 
ber of feet of film used to make a scene. 
The cameraman may say, “We cer- 
tainly ran into a lot of footage,” which 
means that he used a great number of 
feet of film to make a certain scene. 


Hays Office—The name of the central 
bureau set up by the leading producing 


*, , <i no 
companies. The proper name is the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc. The name 
“Hays Office” comes from the man who 
has headed the bureau since it was 
founded—Will H. Hays. The work of 
the Hays Office is to help the produc- 
ing companies get along among them- 
selves (fair trade practices); and to 
help the companies produce the kind 
of films demanded by certain groups 
of people. The Hays Office also censors 
films (makes the producing companies 
cut out parts that might offend certain 
groups of people). 


lip synchronization — Recording 
sound at the same time the scene is 
being photographed. The expression 
comes from the fact that the motion 
of the actors’ lips exactly match their 
voices. Thia matching is called syn- 
chronization. 


long shot—A distant view which 
takes in a lot of territory, or something 
which is happening over a stretch of 
country, such as an auto race or a horse 
race. 


medium shot—The regular view, 
which shows actors from head to toe. 
In the first movies ever made, a me- 
dium shot showed the whole set much 


* as it would look on the stage of a regu- 


lar theater. 


glass shots—Scenes filmed through 
glass, part of which is clear to permit 
the camera to photograph living actors, 
and part of which is covered with a 
painting which the camera also photo- 
graphs. By means of these scenes, the 
studios can save money because only a 
part of the set has to be built—perhaps 
the bottom part—and the top is oars 
on the glass. 


meter, exposure—An instrument to 
measure the amount of light in a scene 
so the lens diaphragm can be closed to 
exactly the right place to record the 
scene clearly. 


- meter, footage—An indicator on the 
camera which shows how much footage 
has not yet been exposed and how 
much film has been taken. 


“Olsen doesn't like his hat, sir. He says 
it makes him look like Donald Duck.” 
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mixing—When two or more micro- 
phones are used in a scene, the sound 
has to be “mixed” so each microphone 
will make about the same amount of 
sound as the others. This blending 
makes the sound seem to come from the 
same microphone. 

montage—A series of short scenes, or 
“flashes,” which are combined to show 
many scenes in quick succession. For 
example, a speeding train, an airplane 
overhead, people running—will show 
that something exciting is happening 
which is drawing many people to the 
same spot. 

negative—The film with which pic- 
tures are taken. On a negative film, the 
picture shows black and white values 
reversed. From the negative any 
gumber of positives may be made. The 
positives show black and white as they 
really are. The positive film is the one 
used to show pictvres in a theatre. 

panorama or pan—The name for a 
view made by swinging the camera on 
a pivot so it will follow action, such as 
a car moving along a road. 

quickie—A picture which a producer 
makes very quickly, without spending 
much money on it. They may be full- 
length, feature pictures. But they are 
produced fast and without much care, 
just to have new pictures for exhibitors 
to show. 

projector — The machine which 
shows pictures, “throwing them up” on 
a screen. 

rear projection—Throwing a motion 
picture on a screen from the back so 
that it shows through. Most shots of 
people at the wheel of a moving auto- 
mobile are made in this way. The auto- 
mobile stands or moves in front of the 
rear projection background, and the 
camera in front takes both the auto- 
mobile and the movie in the back- 
ground. This saves movie companies a 
great deal of money which would be 
needed to build the real set. It also 
saves money which would otherwise 
have to be spent in getting the people 
and the automobile out into the coun- 
try. Both a rear projection and a glass 
shot are called “process shots.” 

reel—2,000 feet of film. It takes about 
30 minutes to show one reel. The stand- 
ard reel used to be only 1,000 feet. 

stock shot—A scene that is kept on 
hand for possible use by rear projec- 
tion in another picture. Stock shots are 
scenes showing European cities, etc. 

sequence—A part of a picture which 
forms a unit. It may be a scene or more 
than one scene, or a montage. For ex- 
ample, a sequence may show a man 
walking along a street, and as he is 
walking something happens and then 
he goes on. The man and the event 
which happens form a sequence, which 
is a part of the whole picture. 

synopsis—A brief description of the 
story of a film. 

wipe-off—A method of changing 
from one scene to another. The second 
scene may move in from one side or one 
corner of the picture and become more 
important than the first scene. Wipe- 
offs can be combined with dissolves to 
make transitions from one shot to 
another. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Dear EpDIror: 

Who is right, you or Freddie Bar- 
tholomew? In an article [the article 
was “How-Do-You-Do-It,” on page 10 
of the Oct. 23rd issue—Editor] you 
said. 

“In answering an introduction, the 
simple ‘How do you do’ is best.” 

I don’t agree with this. I was read- 
ing in a book by the Abbe kids that 
Freddie Bartholomew seemed like a 
regular guy to them because he did not 
say “how do you do.” Here is what it 
says in their book: [the book is Of All 
Places! by Patience, Richard and 
Johnny Abbe}. 

“Freddie Bartholomew ‘looks ex- 
actly like he does on the screen. 
Handsome in a young boy way. He 
had long hair, curly, but natural, 





when he visited us because he was - 
doing a picture with long hair. Of 
course, he did not care for this long 
hair at all. He said so. But he is like 
all actors. They get used to things, 
because if they don’t they just might 
as well not be actors. He does not 
act like he does in the movies. He 
acts like a regular guy. He did not 
come and say, ‘How do you do,’ like 
an actor. He just came in with his 
aunt and said, “Hello,” and then be- 
gan to play with us.” 

Geoffrey Gouid, 

Scarsdale (N. Y.) Jr. H.S. 


You have raised a good point, and 
have made us realize that our article 
fell down a bit at the place you men- 
tion. We should have said that “hello” 
is also a good way to acknowledge an 
introduction, and it is to be preferred 
when you are meeting other boys and 
girls.—EpITor. 





NE GILBERT 


ELECTRIC 





Life the lever and molten metal 
flows into the mold. Developed 
by the Gilbert Hall of Science, 
Kaster Kit is automatic. Heats electrically. Safest, 
easiest, fastest casting outfit you can own. 








Out pops your soldier—‘'true 
mold’’—correct proportions—not 
flat and thin like the ordinary 
kind. Color soldiers to resemble all the armies 
of the world. 


toy store. Complete with 1 mold, 24 pigs 
of metal, tools and 2 paints, $6.50. Other 
Gilbert casting outfits from $1.00. 


FR E ‘a The Big Kaster Kit Parade—in full 





Molds that make realistic soldiers for you. 









See the new No. 7 Kaster Kit at your nearest 


colors — shows all 32 Kaster Kit 


KASTER KIT 


First and only “slush type” Casting Outfit—makes 
life-like figures with fifty percent less metal 








A twist of the “‘metal-saver’’ 
lever slushes off excess metal— 
producing a hollow casting. This 
revolutionary improvement makes possible fifty 
percent more figures from the same amount of metal. 

















32 Different Molds 


Soldiers, sailors, indians, athletes—these are but 
a few of the 32 Kaster Kit molds you can get. Set 
of 4 bandmen, 4 athletes, or 4 military figures, 
$2.00 per set. 





The A. C. Gilbert Company 
117 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me your Kaster Kit Parade—free 
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LIGHTS! CAMERA! 


(Continued from page 5) 


This positive is then cut and put to- 
gether by cutters. They match the posi- 
tive picture film with the sound film. 
This positive film then passes through 
a third machine which prints the sound 
track as a narrow band alongside the 
series of pictures. The sound track is 
made by the sound recording machine. 
This machine changes sound waves 
into light waves, by using a photo-elec- 
tric cell. 

Each day as parts of the picture- 
sound film are finished, they are sent 
to the director’s office. These parts of 
film are called rushes. They are shown 
on a small screen, and, as the director 
watches, he decides what should be 
cut out, and what should be changed. 
If it is just a matter of shortening a 
scene, or eliminating something, the 
cutters can do it. If necessary, some 
scenes are taken all over again. 

Now the film editor sets to work. 
From 100,000 to 200,000 feet of film 
may be taken on the lot or on location. 
The film editor receives all of this in 
unconnected scenes. From them he 
makes a smoothly-told story that is 
only 7,000 or 8,000 feet long (four 2,000 
foot reels). 

The finished film is shown in pre- 


views. These are for the benefit of of- 
ficials of the producing company, and 
also for preview committees of vari- 
ous groups. All of these people may 
suggest improvements. The most im- 
portant preview committee is that of 
the Hays Office (See page 12.). 


The finally approved film is sent to 
the printing laboratory. Usually 70 to 
250 prints (positive films) are made 
for each feature picture. Altogether the 
after-camera work takes a month or 
more. Now the finished films are wound 
on reels, placed in metal containers, 
and shipped to distribution centers in 
large cities. From here they are sent 
to local movie houses (exhibitors). 

The exhibitor rents the film for a 
certain length of time (one day or 
more). Then he must return it to the 
distributor. 


The price the exhibitor pays for 
renting the film depends on the size 
of the town in which his movie house 
is. In large towns, the theater which 
shows the picture first (“first-run” 
theater) has to pay more rent for it 
than another theater which shows the 
same picture several weeks later (a 
“second- or third-run” theater) . 


Now the picture is in the hands of 
the public—you and I and millions of 
others. It is up to us to decide whether 
the picture is worth our time and 
money 














SABU, Elephant Boy 


(Continued from page 7) 


just nodded his head, and stared at 
the Borah Sahib. Could it really be 
true? Think of all the white people 
he would see, everybody white, pink 
and white! And whatever was the sea 
like? He had never seen the sea. And 
London? He heard that London was 
very large, and he began to imagine 
what it would be like. 

But all of a sudden he thought of 
something else: Irawatha. Would he 
have to leave him behind? England 
would be lovely with Irawatha, but 
not without him. He decided to go 
and ask the Borah Sahib if Irawatha 
couldn’t come along, too. He didn’t 
think it would be much trouble, as 
he would look after Irawatha him- 
self. No one else need bother. 

“Where’s the Borah Sahib?” he 
asked. “I must see him. It’s very im- 
portant.” 

The person at the door hurried 
away, and the Borah Sahib soon 
eame running, thinking someone 
must have been killed. Sabu took 
hold of his arm. 

“Kind Borah Sahib! Please, please, 
let Irawatha come to England with 
us!” 

The Borah Sahib sighed with re- 
lief. 

“So that’s why you are so flust- 
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ered,” he said. “Didn’t | remember 
to tell you he might go?” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Sabu. “Can 
he go?” 

“Yes, yes. I'm almost sure of it.” 

“Oh, mehrbani,” cried Sabu, not 
bothering with the English for 
“thank you” in his hurry. He raced 
down the steps, and down the drive, 
out through the gates and back to 
Irawatha. 

“Irawatha, you are coming with 
me!" he cried. “We are going to 
England, across so much water that 
even you couldn’t drink it all up. Oh, 
I’m so happy, Irawatha!”’ 





SOME FUN 


A schoolteacher is said to have asked 
her class to name the ten greatest men 
in the world. 

One boy wrote: 

The New York Yankees.... 9 
Charlie Chaplin 


—Montreal Daily Herald 
* 


Teacher: If you added seventy-six 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty- 
three to eighty-one thousand, four 
hundred and twelve, what would you 
get? 

Johnnie: A wrong answer. 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin 


ai pas i 7 
y . 


CARTOONS 
(Continued from page 9) 


wouldn’t be funny if they did. 

Each artist works by a time chart, 
which tells him exactly how many 
frames can be used for one bit of ac- 
tion. Each drawing becomes a frame 
in the film. These frames are the little 
rectangles you see when you look at 
a piece of motion picture film. In a 
projector running at normal speed, 
these frames fly past the lens at the 
rate of 24 per second. This is the “flip” 
principle, which makes the thousands 
of still pictures flow into continuous 
motion. 


When an animator and his assistants 
finish a set of drawings, they are sent 
to the inking and painting department. 
Here a girl traces each drawing on a 
sheet of celluloid and outlines the 
characters with pen and ink. Another 
girl does the painting, applying colors 
to the reverse side of the celluloid. 

Celluloid is used because it is trans- . 
parent. Transparency is necessary, be- 
cause the celluloid drawings are placed 
on top of a background drawing when 
they are photographed. In a single 
scene there is a celluloid drawing for 
each movement made by a character, 
and all moving objects. For instance, 
suppose Snow White appears in a for- 
est scene, standing under a tree which 
is moving, and snow which is falling 
There will be a celluloid for Snow 
White, one for the moving tree, one 
for the snow. And these three “cells” 
(short for celluloids) will be placed 
on top the forest background cell when 
the scene is photographed. Back- 
grounds are painted (in water colors) 
by special artists. 

This placing of one cell on top an- 
other is called superimposing. When 
the cells are sent to the camera de- 
partment, a photographer superim- 
poses the action cells over the back- 
ground, mounts them on white card- 
board and photographs them. 


After all the drawings have been 
photographed on film (each drawing 
making one frame of the film), the film 
is developed and the sound track added. 
It is now ready for a preview, to de- 
termine how a real audience likes the 
film A few changes may be made, de- 
pending on how the audience re- 
sponded to certain parts of the film. 
When Mr. Disney finally okay’s the 
finished film, it is released for show- 
ing to the public. 








Girl: “Call for me tonight at eight- 
thirty.” 


Boy: “O.K. What time’ll you be 
ready?”—Christian Science Monitor. 


“That’s a queer pair of stockings you 
have on, Pat—one red and the other 
green.” 


“Yes, and I’ve got another pair like 
it at home.”—Grit. 
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Jeske igs 


“BLOW-UPS" FROM SPORTS FILMS 


On this page you see how motion picture film can be used film taken by Owen Reed, Junior Scholastic’s staff photog- 
to show “action pictures” in magazines, newspapers and rapher. Each single picture is a “blow-up” (enlargement) 
books. The strips of pictures here are from a motion picture from a frame of the 35mm. (millimeters) negative film. 








off his right hand. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


BY EUGENE SHEFFER 





MOVIE CRISS-CROSS 


N this criss-cross puzzle below, you must fill in the diagram with the names of the 
62 movie actors and actresses given in the list below. We start you off with four of 
them——_BARRYMORE, LAUGHTON, ASTAIRE, and FAIRBANKS. They are written 
in their proper places. Now use these words to help you fit the other horizontal and 
vertical words into their proper places in the diagram, but you must use every last 
name appearing in the list. When you have done so, every square will be filled. 
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Here are the names of movie actors and actresses to be fitted into the puzzle above: 

Allen, Ameche, Astaire, (already placed in proper squares), Astor, Barrymore, 
(already placed in proper squares), Boland, Brook, Cagney, Cantor, Carroll, Che- 
valier, Colman, Cortez, Crawford, Cromwell. 

Crosby, Dee, Dunne, Durbin, Fairbanks, (already placed in proper squares), Far- 
rell, Faye, Flynn, Foster, Gable, Garbo, Gaynor, Grant, Holt, Howard, Jolson. 

Karloff, Kelly, Landi, Laughton, (already placed in proper squares), Lloyd, Loy, 
Lowe, March, Marx, Menjou, Mix, Montgomery, Moore, Muni. 

Oberon, Powell, Raft, Raymond, Rich, Rogers, Ruggles, Russell, Simon, Stanwyck, 
Stone, Taylor, Tone, Tracy, Trevor, Woolsey, Young. 





TICRSP 


This is what directors and actors follow 
in making a picture. 


SCRAMBLE-GRAM 
Each line of capital letters contains 
all the letters of some word used in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The letters 
are scrambled. Unscramble them, and 
get the right word. 


DECOLLIUL 


Used in making animated cartoons, 


IBERTOXHI 


The owner of a motion picture theatre is 
called this. 









ONE AT A TIME 


By selecting one letter from each 
line of the following poem according 
to the directions found in the poem, you 
will easily discover a word that is more 
and more often seen in motion-picture 
advertisements. We will start you off 
by giving you the first letter—T. It is 
in picTure and also in ploT. 

My first is in picture and also in plot, 

My second in extra but not in lot. 

My third is in scenic but not in dream, 

My fourth is in Hollywood, also in 
theme. 

My fifth is in stand-in but not in 
feature, ‘ 

My sixth is in thicket but not in crea- 
ture. 

My seventh is 
romance, 

My eighth is in. photograph, not in 
dance. 

My ninth is tn billing but not in money, 

My tenth is in comedy but not in funny. 

My last is in screen but not in move- 
ment, 

And my whole its a modern movie im- 
provement 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


The DIAMOND comes out, clear and 
polished, as follows— 


in critic and also 





That hard one, REVERSE ORDER, is 
solved this way— 
LIAR—RAIL 
. TIDE—EDIT 
LAMINA—ANIMAL 
. REINED—DENIER 
ABLE—ELBA 
. LEVER—REVEL 
. LOOPS—SPOOL 

And the initial letters of the reversed 
words spel] READERS. 


AAQUPwN- 





And ‘WE GO TO PRESS this way— 
































[wje jaye ]e|claln 
le |R|ifedRiAlsle 
WIE |AETREEINIE |w 
SIE IMEP!tITTIE IMIS 
PiO;JLFOIRIL|O!|P 
AIRI'EIDEID[AINIA 
PIE |RGITS|LI ITP 
EIP;|I'ICTHIAISIE 
Rit AILITIE |R 
SPE;LELTIINIETS 
































